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BRIEF MENTION. 

The sentimental observance of birthdays, universal on the 
Continent, is still somewhat exceptional in England. In the 
German annual, Minerva, the birthday of each professor is 
religiously recorded, not as a memento mori for the teacher, 
but as a hint to the taught, and the French jour de fete tells 
its own story. When my coeval, Frederic Harrison, rounded 
out his eightieth year, he is reported to have celebrated the 
occasion by taking a long solitary walk and afterwards enter- 
taining chance callers at tea in his rose-garden. But the 
solidarity of the nations — I remember when the phrase was 
born — is making itself felt more and more, and tributes of 
respect and affection in the form of collected essays, so 
common in France and Germany, are making their appearance 
more and more frequently in England and America. A busy 
life of sixty or seventy years, the completion of twenty-five 
years of academic service, these dates furnish opportunities 
for manifestations of regard, and occasions of bewilderment 
to the reviewer. What one reviewer, for instance, would be 
equal to a characterization of the fifty odd contributions which 
make up the superb volume of Essays and Studies dedicated 
to that rare genius, William Ridgeway, on his sixtieth birth- 
day, 6 August, 1913 (Cambridge, At the University Press) ? 
The cover is adorned by an escutcheon — the crest a camel 
couchant, the motto mihi gravato deus. Nothing more ap- 
propriate, crest and motto both, for the average editor in view 
of all this wealth of content, which no one, I venture to say, 
could take up so lightly as the honoured scholar to whom the 
volume is dedicated, himself equally at home in Classics and 
Archaeology, Mediaeval Literature and History, himself 
a dominant figure in Anthropology and Comparative Lit- 
erature. ' Take up so lightly ', I have written, for it is the 
easy mastery of each subject and the flash of native genius 
that commend Ridgeway's writings to those who can only 
learn from him. As Godley says in his dedicatory verses : 

Of tedious pedants though the world be full. 
While Ridgeway lives, Research can ne'er be dull ! 



A list of these fifty Essays and Studies would give the 
aspect of a catalogue to the pages which I reserve for the 
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quisquiliae of Brief Mention, and the fewest of these Essays 
and Studies fall within the narrow range in which I may be 
supposed to have some right to an opinion. In the whole 
volume there is scarcely anything that deals with Greek Syn- 
tax. True, in his essay on the Evolution of Primitive Thought, 
Mr. S. A. Cook quotes with approval the saying of Driver : 
' The great masterpieces of Greek literature were all familiar 
to the scholars of the sixteenth century, and yet some of the 
most serious blots on the Authorised Version of the New 
Testament are due to the translators' ignorance of some quite 
elementary principles of Greek syntax '. But what are the 
elementary principles of Greek syntax depends very much on 
the point of view. ' Serious blots ' often appear on un- 
authorized Greek versions of English poems (A. J. P. XXIII 
3), and, unwilling as I am to mar the effect of my cordial 
reception of the volume to which I owe some happy hours of 
enjoyment and enlightenment, I cannot refrain from one of 
those reminiscences to which old age is so prone. Nearly a 
score of years ago an American epigraphist translated AIA 
SQTHPA 'By the Saviour' (A. J. P. XVIII 119). The ren- 
dering was greeted with shouts of derision by European 
scholars, whereupon ensued a lamentable attempt to shift 
the responsibility of what was considered a gross blunder, and 
that outburst of mockery seems to have had a chilling effect 
on future publications of the whole series of inscriptions. 
And now comes Mr. E. Harrison, who in a discussion of the 
famous AIA AI0ON admits a possibility of the very rendering 
that was scouted all those years ago, and indulges in render- 
ings that show a sad vagueness as to the uses of Sia c. gen. 
and Sid c. ace. (A. J. P. XXIV 104). 



Among the strictly philological articles that make up the 
Ridgeway volume is an essay on the Platonic Canon, in which 
Professor J. L. Beare has undertaken to readjust the order of 
the dialogues according to the role played in each of them by 
the famous identification of apci^ with iTnarqtvq. Having just 
emerged from the reading of Max Pohlenz, Aus Platos 
Werdezeit (Weidmann, 1913), I am not in a fit condition to 
discuss Mr. Beare's thesis, and content myself with noting 
that as a natural consequence of his reconstruction, the Menex- 
enus is contemptuously banished to the limbo of the spurious 
dialogues, whereas Herr Pohlenz has consecrated fifty odd 
pages to the study of the Menexenus as an important docu- 
ment of Plato's early views of history and political life. Such 
are the variations of Platonism, worse even than the varia- 
tions of Protestantism. As usual, the great trouble is the ter- 
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minology. ct-utt^ju,?; is as hard to translate as Mr. Bury, the 
Younger, (A. J. P. XXXI 237) found £>«>s to be. Neither 
' knowledge ' nor ' understanding ' is satisfactory, and emorr/^ 
has been taken over bodily into our metaphysical pantheon 
like one of Usener's 'opaque gods ' (A. J. P. XVII 363), and 
we speak familiarly of ' epistemology '. 



In order to awaken in wider circles an interest in Archae- 
ology, the Archaeological Institute of America has undertaken 
the issue of a new magazine, Art and Archaeology, the plan 
of which is set forth in the first number, which happily initi- 
ates the new enterprise : 

The purpose of Art and Archaeology is to give people, in an inter- 
esting and attractive way, the information they wish to have in the 
wide realm embraced by its name. This information is imparted by 
interesting reading matter prepared by men and women who are 
masters in their several fields, and by beautiful pictures produced by 
approved modern processes. Human interest, timeliness and literary 
merit are the tests applied in the selection of articles, and artistic 
quality and appropriateness are the standards in the selection of illus- 
trations. 



The late Mortimer Lamson Earle, instead of saying that the 
style of a certain writer, like olives, was an acquired taste, 
compared it to the palm-pith in the Anabasis (2, 3, 16), with 
its 18l6th)<> ttj's rj&ovrj<s. Earle knew the ripe olives of Greece. 
No acquired taste are they. He was merciful enough not to 
continue the quotation, kw. tovto Ke<j>aXaXyi<s. The Anabasis is 
not often quoted. Like the commentaries of Julius Caesar, 
the associations are too painful. Outside of ' Gallia omnis ' 
and KCpos c&Aavvci, which serve the purpose of 'Arma vi- 
rumque ', there is seldom an allusion to either of these classic 
engines of torture. The boasted a<f>e\tia of Xenophon does not 
commend itself to the average schoolboy ; the humour is very 
thin, and it is only the advanced student that tastes out the 
foreign tang in the honey of the Attic bee, or takes to heart 
the encomium of Aristeides. When it was my fortune to 
teach the Anabasis and correct Greek exercises based on the 
Anabasis, a favorite pedagogic device, I prepared, as much I 
must confess for my own sake as for the alleviation of my 
pupils, a special series of my own in which I narrated the ad- 
ventures of a camp-follower of the Ten Thousand, whose re- 
port, couched in the language of Xenophon and treating of the 
same events, was not over- favorable to Themistogenes. My 
restlessness under the task made me anticipate Durrbach. 
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There is one passage, however, that everybody knows and 
everybody cites, the OdXarra OdXarra passage (4, 7, 24). One 
would think that celebrity and brevity would secure the famous 
cry from misquotation, but I was shocked the other day to find it 
cited as OdXavva ddXaova. At first the change seems to be a 
brutal change, but such are the refinements of modern scholar- 
ship that I asked myself whether it had not been made wittingly, 
and era substituted for tt because of the Arcadians and other 
rough fellows who composed the Ten Thousand and who were 
not up to the refinements of the new Attic dialect. In the Trtpl 
T-oAireias of Herodes cited in the last number (A. J. P. XXXV 
231) there is a irpdaauv which may be interpreted either as a 
conscious archaism or a genuine bit of Old Attic. 



Quite apart from the scientific results of such secular dis- 
cussions as those that revolve about the Homeric Question and 
the Platonic Canon, there is a human, a cultural, a national in- 
terest that attaches to the various stages of these debates. The 
biographies of the disputants, even those of less prominence, 
would be of service in determining the personal equation. 
Then the spirit of the times, the stamp of the nationality, must 
be taken into account. Some years ago I suggested as the 
subject of a doctoral dissertation — more fruitful than most — 
a comparison of the Choephoroi of Verrall and the Choephoroi 
of Blass (A. J. P. XXX 225). Teichmiiller's Literarische 
Fehden was a more living book to me because I was not un- 
acquainted with the philological feuds of Germany. A peace- 
ful soul, I am at the same time a sympathetic soul, and whilst 
Teichmiiller's identification of Dionysodoros in the Euthyde- 
mus with Lysias is one of those ' ingenious but not convincing ' 
(A. J. P. XXXIII 490) theories that provoke dissent as well 
as challenge admiration, I never read that Shrovetide play, 
as Gomperz calls it, without adding some feeble arguments of 
my own in support of Teichmiiller's cryptic theory. Lysias was 
named after his grandfather Lysanias, of which Lysias is only 
'for short'; and Xvcravias (Nub. 1162) is a fitting epithet of 
Dionysos, even if it is not one of the regular eponyms like the 
kindred Auaios. This is a line of study which does not demand 
the genius that von Stein requires of the student of Plato — ' that 
ideal author for ideal readers.' The only requisite is a sus- 
ceptibility for plays on words, which is denied to few of my 
countrymen. There is a special treatise by Max. Scholl, De 
verborum lusu ap. Platonem, Bayreuth Programm, 1899; but 
Scholl cannot be said to have exhausted the subject. 
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Here is a note written before Havers (A. J. P. XXXIV 
237) had adopted my ' sympathetic dative ' and introduced it 
into learned society. It may still have a little more than 
personal interest. 



In Greek, I said to myself, we must look to the ruder lan- 
guage of inscriptions for glimpses of the popular feeling. 'A 
whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass and a rod for the 
fool's back' (Prov. 26, 2). To us these are simple datives, 
but we are a little startled when we find inscriptional datives 
that tell of 'nails for the door' (Meisterhans 3 , p. 209). 
Even in the personal domain scholars have balked at the 
dative ol, and would fain make it a genitive, not appreciating 
the intrusion of the dative into the very sphere in which it 
most abounds ; so that we are told that in tragic address the 
dative, not the genitive, is in use, that it is not tIkvov /xov but 
tckvov ix.01. ' C'est a moi ' is good French, ' maitre a moi ' is 
negro French. I thank the negro for that (A. J. P. XXIII 
42). This is one of those devices by which the tragic poet 
introduces into higher art the language of the people in the 
interest of life. The tragic poet makes the best of both worlds, 
hyperepicizes with the one hand and with the other avails 
himself of the thesaurus of popular speech, and as the rpayi- 
Ko>Taro<s of the Great Three, Euripides overdoes it. It is to the 
tragic poet that we owe the literary sanction of historical 
present and articular infinitive. Of course, this is a line of study 
which comparative grammarians are prone to treat with disdain 
as unscientific. Not long ago, to my delight, I was cast out 
of the synagogue of orthodox grammarians, followed, it is true, 
by bouquets of artificial flowers of rhetoric. Of course, 
syntax is not excluded from the domain of those who lead in 
the linguistic study of Greek, but they are puzzled by attempts 
to get a moral significance out of it by what may be called the 
aesthetic school, and so Kretschmer winds up his notice of 
Kieckers (A. J. P. XXX 234) with the remark: 'Der Imper. 
Aor. hat doch wohl f iir hof licher als der des Praes. gegolten ' 
(Glotta III, 1912, S. 342). This is hardly in conformity with 
the usual statement as to the use of the tenses, but I am not in 
love with the usual statements. Aristophanes uniformly em- 
ploys /JaAA' es KopaKas — what I should call the present of im- 
patience as contrasted with the aor. of urgency. There is not 
much question of courtesy in that case. 



The latest contribution of that indefatigable explorer, M. 
Raoul de la Grasserie (A. J. P. XXVII 360, XXVIII 234), to 
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the study of linguistics is entitled Du Verbe, comme genera- 
teur des autres parties du discours (du phenomene au nou- 
mene) , notamment dans les langues indo-europeennes, les semi- 
tiques et les ouralo-altaiques (Paris, Maisonneuve). I give 
the title in full, as it saves the trouble of an analysis of the 
volume, the bulk of which is made up of long lists of verbal 
and nominal radicals taken from various authorities, all in 
support of M. de la Grasserie's main thesis. It is an old quar- 
rel, this quarrel for precedence between the noun and the verb, 
and M. de la Grasserie cites high authority for either side ; 
but he thinks that the evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the verb, and there is no such compromise as in the droll 
Bellum Grammaticale of Spangenberg (A. J. P. VIII 253), or 
rather of Guarna. Spangenberg, it appears, was a German 
' bummer ', a term made familiar by our Civil War, who looted 
the Italian scholar (A. J. P. XXVII 10), and it was apropos 
of our Civil War that I gave in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September of 1897 the following summary of Spangenberg- 
Guarna : 

In Spangenberg's Grammatical War the nouns and the verbs are the 
contending parties. Poeta is king of the nouns, and Amo king of the 
verbs. There is a regular debate between the two sovereigns. The king 
of the verbs summons the adverbs to his help, the king of the nouns the 
pronouns. The camps are pitched, the forces marshalled. The neutral 
power, the participle, is invoked by both parties, but declines to send 
open assistance to either, hoping that in this contest between noun and 
verb the third party will acquire the rule over the whole territory of 
language. After a final summons on the part of the king of the verbs, 
and a fierce response from the rival monarch, active hostilities begin. 
We read of raids and forays. Prisoners are treated with contumely, 
and their skirts are docked as in the Biblical narrative. Treachery adds 
excitement to the situation. Skirmishes precede the great engagement, 
in which the nouns are worsted, though they have come off with some 
of the spoils of war; and peace is made on terms dictated by Priscian, 
Servius, and Donatus. 

There is, I repeat, no spirit of compromise in M. de la 
Grasserie. True, he grants that there was a period of ' indi- 
vision ' as he calls it, just such an indivision as I have indicated 
by the phrase, ' Freeze a verb and you have a noun. Melt a 
noun and you have a verb '. The process is going on every 
day in English. Any noun can be made a verb. Such phrases 
as ' father me no fathers ' — much admired of foreigners — are of 
daily occurrence in the spoken language, and the vulgar daring 
by which the Greek articular infinitive worked its way into 
high society (A. J. P. XXIII 11) finds new exemplifications at 
every turn in our linguistic life. ' Never tempt the illicit rove ', 
sings Burns ; but ' rove ' is illicit as much so as ' eats ', which 
is one of the latest additions to our vocabulary. This flux 
and reflux — or, if you choose, melting and freezing — simplifies 
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certain problems in the syntax of the cases, notably the regi- 
men of the genitive; and the old-fashioned scholar who gives 
the lead to the noun and the newer school which claims prece- 
dence for the verb are not so far apart after all (A. J. P. 
XXIII 22). Not without interest in connexion with this 
whole question are the phenomena of 'mnemonic aphasia', as 
it is called by van Ginneken in his Principes de linguistique 
psychologique (pp. 72-3). It is a familiar fact that proper 
names, which as a rule make no image in the brain, fade first, 
as they are the first to go in incipient deafness ; and proper 
names are followed in regular succession by the other parts of 
speech. All this is painfully reminiscent of the sign that 
haunted me in my daily promenades on the deck of La Bre- 
tagne years ago, ' L'ordre d'abandonner le navire '. Here, 
then, is the order of abandoning the ship of memory. First, 
as we have seen, the proper nouns, then concrete substantives, 
then adjectives, then verbs, and of the verbal forms last of all 
the infinitive. The first to come are the last to go, as often 
happens at entertainments. The order is the order of mo- 
bility. ' Things in motion sooner catch the eye than what not 
stirs '. 



Unfortunately, we cannot speak of ' aretalogy ', because 
' aretalogus ' has acquired a bad sense, as is set forth in Reit- 
zenstein's Wundererzahlungen (A. J. P. XXVIII 238), though 
Reitzenstein himself, in his review of Norden's Agnostos Theos 
(NJB 1913. 2) seems to have modified his view of the later 
use of aptTal. If there is great virtue in 'if, there is also 
a great 'if in 'virtue', or rather in aptri]. Indeed, I might 
take up several pages of Brief Mention with the mere rehearsal 
of recent discussions of the word ; and in certain moods I am 
inclined to fall in with the dissolving views of that puzzle- 
headed young gentleman, Menon, before he was gymnotically 
electrified by Sokrates. There is one kind of virtue of man as 
there is another kind of virtue of woman. There is one kind 
of virtue in Pindar, another kind of virtue in Thukydides 
(A. J. P. XXXIV 232). In Wilamowitz's Sappho u. Simon- 
ides, wherein is stored material enough for all the Brief Men- 
tions possible in my few remaining years, there is a chapter 
on aptrij in Simonides — illuminating as usual, though Wilamo- 
witz's x-rays, like the other x-rays, are sometimes dangerous 
to the operator. Norden, as I have just remarked, has dis- 
cussed the subject, and some years ago Deissmann devoted 
sundry pages of his Bibelstudien to it. Now, dper?? is what we 
call an ' abstract ', and as I have often remarked (e. g., S. C. G. 
41; A. J. P. XVII 356; XXX 235; XXXI 145), and doubt- 
less quite superfluously, the Greek had no word for abstract. 
If we wish to be truly Greek, the best we can do is to make 
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an a6poi<T[ia, collect all the uses of S-perr], and open our senses 
to the impression of the composite photograph; the same 
process that I recommend in the study of the cases. Do not 
look for moral qualities. ' Die aprrq ', says Wilamowitz, ' ist 
von Hause aus gar kein sittliches Gut '. It is no more moral 
in itself than apapTia (A. J. P. XXXIV 233). And do not 
talk of ' quality '. ' Quality ' is an abstract. Plato apologizes 
for TroioTr/s and is compelled to make a periphrasis for ' rela- 
tivity' (Theaet. 160 D). d/oenj is a force that may be moral 
or not. In the Biblical sphere Norden calls it Swa/us 6eov — 
Deissmann ' Kraf terweisung '. In the strictly Greek sphere I 
prefer ' efficiency ', aperai ' manifestations of efficiency '. The 
agnostic translation ' prowess ' is the best rendering, if there 
must be a rendering. The Thukydidean sense of ' generosity ' 
is simply an exemplification of his pitiless insight, not to say 
sardonic humour. ' Generosity ' is nothing but an assertion of 
superiority. Virtue, or rather apery, is distressingly aristo- 
cratic. Plato's to to. avrov TrpaTTeiv is a challenge to the rest of 
the world on the part of the superman. 



Angelo Taccone, the well-known student of Greek lyric 
poetry (A. J. P. XXV 353), and editor of Bakchylides (A. J. P. 
XXVII 471), has published a special translation of the Fourth 
Pythian of Pindar — the ode that has tempted so many hands. 
In one of those pithy sentences that enliven his Biblio graphie 
pratique (A. J. P. XXXV 109) M. Masqueray says : ' Pindare 
n'est grand poete qu'en grec ' ; and apropos of Pindar I have 
been guilty of some reflexions on the subject of translation 
generally (I. E. xxvii). This pessimistic attitude, however, 
has not kept me from occasional lapses into the practice of 
that fascinating art, though I have left directions in hugger- 
mugger to inter all those specimens of a misplaced activity. 
A judgment of translations is almost necessarily limited to 
the transfer into one's native tongue, and I do not arrogate to 
myself any such similar sensibility to the idioms of the various 
foreign languages with which one has to deal in literary work. 
In the latest edition of his Kunst des Uebersetzens Paul 
Cauer considers Wilamowitz's renderings as well as Bardt's 
eine erfreuliche Erscheinung. Hildebrand is of a different 
opinion. When noted scholars differ, who made me a judge? 
Bardt, for instance, whose rhymed translation of Horace's 
Satires has reached a fourth enlarged edition, may be right in 
choosing the ' Knittelvers ' for his rendering of Horace's Iter 
Brundisinum instead of the normal decasyllable employed in 
other satires (C. Bardt, Die Sermonen des Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
Berlin, Weidmann). It 'crisps my nerves', but I am not en- 
titled to an opinion. And so in Taccone's case I can only 
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say, as I said in the case of Fraccaroli (A. J. P. XV 502), that 
Italian seems to me an exceptionally good medium for a trans- 
lation of Pindar. What interests me in Taccone's version is 
his interpretation of the ode in which he emphasizes the role 
of Euphamos and avoids the blunder of identifying Jason 
with Damophilos. Jason, he says, is held up to Arkesilas as a 
model of generosity to an enemy, a worse enemy than Damo- 
philos could ever have been. In the apologue Taccone takes 
the oak to be Damophilos, but he reads into the parallel the 
suggestion made by other commentators in connexion with the 
Jason-Damophilos business that there is a covert warning lest 
Damophilos, if rejected, might make a desperate attempt to 
win his repatriation by force of arms. This carries an old 
man back to the time of the carbonari and the professional 
Italian esule. 



That the Journal makes its appearance within the limit 
prescribed by the Post Office Department is due to the kind 
offices of my friend and colleague, Professor C. W. E. Miller, 
who has superintended the present issue with his characteristic 
faithfulness and exactness. The copy for Brief Mention was 
furnished before my departure for England the end of June. 
Else that personal section of the Journal would doubtless have 
been affected by the atmosphere of the Great War. A book- 
man all my days, in an autobiographical sketch published many 
years ago I counted among my losses in Early's Valley Cam- 
paign the disappearance of my pocket Homer, and in the first 
stage of this war I was glad that my Homer was with me, 
though the matters that interested the contributors to the pres- 
ent number of the Journal did not appeal to me so much 
as did the parallels between the war before Troy and the 
war in Belgium. So f. i. when I read of starving Uhlans 
and defective commissariat, I thought of Odysseus' sage ad- 
vice.' dAAa ira<7a<7#cu avia^Oi Soys eirl vr/valv 'A^atoi>9 I (j'ltov koX olvoio' 

to yap ixzvos io-rl kol aXi<r). However, literature soon palls at 
such crises of fate, and I actually resented an article in the 
London Times dealing with the role of the Low Countries in 
English fiction. The Civil War came back to me with all its 
horrors, and imagination reinforced memory. Here again I 
had an illustration of the curious way in which trivialities make 
and leave disproportionate impressions in times of stress. A 
postcard from Louvain which crossed and recrossed the Atlan- 
tic with a complaint of the tattered condition of one number 
of the Journal and the miscarriage of another, reached me only 
a few days before the University of Louvain ceased to be and 
perhaps the sender also, — an unforgetable incident. 



